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The Woman Who Waits. By Frances Donovan. Boston: 
Badger, 1920. Pp. 228. $2.50. 

The Woman Who Waits is an interesting account of Mrs. Donovan's 
nine months' experience as a waitress in the restaurants of Chicago. 
It is a book which at the same time that it provides an evening's enter- 
tainment offers a great deal of information of undoubted value to the 
student of social conditions. The very readable style in which it is 
written adds to the vividness of the picture which Mrs. Donovan aims 
to draw and in no way detracts from the scientific worth of the work. 

The most striking feature of The Woman Who Waits is the intimate 
knowledge of all the details of the waitress' life which it conveys to 
the reader. The process of getting a job and being fired, the necessity 
of "jollying along" the guests for the much-desired tip, the making of 
dates with patrons, the advantages of belonging to the Waitress' Alliance 
or the Waitress' Union — these and other phases of the waitress' existence 
are described from a sympathetic point of view which lends more than 
a semblance of reality to the printed page. It is this very humanistic 
point of view which enables Mrs. Donovan to enter so completely into 
the joys and sorrows of her companions and to describe them so vividly 
and accurately. 

It must not be inferred, however, that Mrs. Donovan's keenness 
for details and sympathy for human problems blinds her to the more 
general aspects of her investigation. While she understands the wait- 
ress' love of pretty clothes, her vulgar conversation, and the freedom 
of her sex relationships, she also evaluates these from the social view- 
point. She concludes that the waitress is typical of the great mass 
of women wage-earners who, in spite of their lack of educational advan- 
tages, etc., are becoming an increasingly important factor in shaping 
the affairs of society. Their economic independence has brought them 
an equality with men which has given them the same freedom even in 
the sphere of sex relationships. In addition, it has brought them new 
responsibilities which with the aid of their organizations they are 

training themselves to meet. 

Phyllis Blanchard 
New York Citv 

Wealth From Waste: Elimination of Waste a World Problem. By 
Henry J. Spooner. London: George Routeledge and Sons, 
1918. Pp. xvi+316. $2.50. 
The engineering profession has long been impatient with the exces- 
sive wastes of contemporary social conditions. Since the Great War, 
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especially, appeals for saner economy and efficiency have been meeting 
with a better understanding and response on the part of the public — 
in spite of certain tendencies to the contrary during the past year. 

Mr. Spooner, as director and professor of mechanical and civil 
engineering in the Polytechnic School of Engineering in London, wrote 
the above book toward the end of the war, as a statement of existing, 
extensive, social wastes, and of certain known and tried methods of 
correcting them. He divides the work into two general parts: the 
book proper, and a glossary giving further data and individual instances 
of successful and profitable economies. In the first chapter he says: 
"We are beginning to realize that wicked waste is occurring everywhere, 
far and wide; waste of money, waste of food, waste of materials, labor, 
fuel, energy and time, waste of human strength and thought, waste 
of health and waste of life itself." These are the main points he con- 
siders. His spirit is practical, straightforward; his style is interesting. 
He says (p. 5), "The doctrine of waste-prevention should be handled 
in a broad spirit, for there are justifiable wastes and dangerous 
economies" — the implied standard of proper economy being the need 
of society. On this point, however, Mr. Spooner does not explain his 
contradictory term "justifiable wastes," nor does he attempt to define 
exactly what, theoretically, must be meant by waste, contenting him- 
self with the consideration of concrete conditions which would be 
commonly recognized as wasteful. But while he does not enter upon 
any extended philosophy of waste, he gives us a searching, intelligent, 
and authoritative statement of admittedly wasteful conditions, chiefly 
in Great Britain, and particularly in the basic interests of sustenance 
and production. He does not examine thoroughly the higher pro- 
fessional fields of education, religion, government, art, etc., touching 
upon them rather incidentally. 

Lord Leverhulme, the "enlightened employer," writes the foreword. 

Some of the author's conclusions are interesting. He says (p. 90) 
the English people were spending as a nation for their living in normal 
times before the war an equivalent of about $10,000,000,000 a year; 
they were wasting outright (or culpably failing to secure) about 
$3,000,000,000, in which, as waste, he reckons one-half of the nation's 
annual drink bill, or $400,000,000. (The whole of it is now, perhaps, 
over $1,000,000,000, but he says "there are welcome signs that the 
drink evil is on the wane.") Mr. Spooner says (p. 11) that adultera- 
tions of food and other goods exist to a serious extent and are appar- 
ently increasing. In chapter viii he enumerates specific methods of 
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adulteration. The uses of coal and land are extensively and interest- 
ingly treated with figures to show need of conservation. In connection 
with the question of fatigue and general industrial efficiency he advo- 
cates a continued shortening of the work-day (p. 71): 

We may well hope that, with a general adoption of shorter hours, with 
improved methods of working, and with restricted output, the time will not 
be far distant when still further reductions in the working-hours will be pos- 
sible, until the six-hour day is reached — with all its beneficial advantages — 
that has been so powerfully advocated by Lord Leverhulme as an ideal. 

The book is important, scholarly, hopeful, and well worth serious 
consideration by all citizens of America as well as of Britain. 

C. J. BUSHNELL 
Toledo University 



The Limits of Socialism. By 0. Feed Botjcke. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. 256. $1.50. 

The interesting thing about this book is to see a professor of economics 
advocate a knowledge of biology, psychology, philosophy, and sociology 
as necessary to really understand an economic theory and the social 
process. 

The broadening vision of the late Carleton H. Parker and Robert F. 
Hoxie is getting adherents and the unity of the social sciences is steadily 
being recognized more widely. 

The author's grasp of psychology is rather inadequate as he fails to 
mention or use social psychology and labors over his presentation un- 
necessarily. The book nearest like the present one is Roy W. Sellars' 
The Next Step in Democracy written some four years ago by a professor 
of philosophy. Sellars' book is more thoroughly unified, his use of the 
auxiliary sciences is less paraded, and the whole presentation is smoother. 

However, it is very refreshing to have an economist acknowledge 
that a logical refutation of Marxian economic theories by no means dis- 
poses of the socialist movement. 

Victor E. Helleberg 

Lawrence, Kan. 

America and the New Era. By E. M. Friedman, Editor. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1920. Pp. xxx+500. $6.00. 
This comprehensive volume — too comprehensive, if the reader is 
critical — presents a symposium on social reconstruction that is a com- 
panion to American Problems of Reconstruction, Labor and Reconstruction, 



